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Report of the General Committee of the Board of 
Agriculture, for the Year 1820. | 
The General Committee to whom was entrust- 
ed the management of the affairs of the Board, 
have the honour to 
REPORT— 


That entering upon the execution of the 
charge committed to them, it was found to be of 
a much more arduous nature than they had anii- 
cipated. ‘The institution of the first Board of 
Agriculture in the United States of America, and 
intended for the especial advancement. of rural 
economy in the state of New-York, was now to 
go into operation, under circumstances which 
forbade the General Committee from availing 
themselves in any manner, of that important as- 
sistance, which in matters of great public inte- 
rest, is the fruit of a previous enlarged experi- 
ence ; and they perceived, that in truth they 
had now to raise the whole superstructure, up- 
on which the success of the wise and liberal 
enactment of the legislature depended. ‘They 
had therefore to deliberate carefully upon the 
present situation of the agricultural interest, and 
apply their lsbours and the means placed at their 
disposal, in as judicious a manner as they could, 
to the advancement of those interests ; consist 
ent with the intentions of the legislature, and 
with the powers conferred upon them by the 
Board of Agriculture. 


The particular duties, however, incumbent 
upon them, were these. The publication of a 
volume, which by the statute _was directed to 
consist, of the retarns from the county agricnl- 
tural societies, and of such essays and communi- 
cations, as might be deemed practically useful. 

Secondly, the publication of an address to the 
county societies, and thirdly, to procure seeds 
for xeneral distribution, essential to an improved 
state ‘of husbandry, not hitherto introduced ar 


——__-—— 


culture, and rural economy, for the use of the 
Board. 

These things they have endeavoured faithful- 
ly to do. 

In relation to the first, the General Committee 
proceeded immediately to examine the returns 
from the county societies, which were very few 
in number, and these so entirely inefficient to 
useful purposes, as to compel them altogether to 


|. To this plan there were two very serious ob- 
Jections. ‘The principal source to which the at- 
| tention of the General Committee was necessa- 
rily directed to accomplish this purpose, was to 
| be found in the agricultural publications of Great- 
| Britain, a country which stands pre-eminent in 
}allthe great improvements which distinguish a 
flourishing state of agriculture, and which from 
our habits, the nature of our soil, and our gene- 
val pursuits, are the proper objects for our own 







abandon a resource, which they expected to 
have availed themselves of at least to acertain 
extent. 
regret to the Board, yet nevertheless it may 
have been reasonably anticipated. 
the county societies had been organised previ- 
ous to the enactment of the law, and the forma- 
tion of the others had been made at different 
subsequent periods, and some of them even af- 
ter the institution of the Board, and the assem- 
bling of the General Committee. Nor had any 
of them, perhaps, with one or two exceptions, 
preserved any arrangement sufficiently sys- 
tematic, to “nable them to enter into communi- 
cation with institutions distinct from their own: 
this may be sufficiently accounted for, from the 
very recent establishment of any of the county 
societies, which probably were all waiting to be 
put in motion, by the more immediate connex 
ion they supposed would be established betwixt 
them and the Board after its organization. 


This circumstance, accompanied as it was by 
an almost iotal want of communications of any de- 
scription, would have induced the General Com- 
mittee, to have declined altogether issuing any 
publication for this year ; but that it appeared 
to them that the statute on this subject was im- 
perative, and that it was a substantial part of 
their duty, to prepare a volume out of such ma- 
terials ax they could collect from other. sources, 
an@ which promised to be practically useful to 
the country. The only resource, therefore, 
vhich they could apparently avail themselves of, 
was to select from different works on agricul- 
ture and rural economy, such essays on the 
principles of husbindry, and accounts of the 
‘more improved condition of agriculture in Great- 
Britain and other countries, as would furnish in- 
structive comparisons, accommodated to the con- 

















generally known ; and to purchase books on agri- t dition of agriculture amongst ourselves. 


Although this may be a just cause of 


Very few of 


(exertions. The voluminous agricultaral works 
| of that country, however, are especially adapt. 
(ed to the peculiar condition of agriculture as it 
exists there ; and are intimately blended with 
/many of its features in no manner relevant to our 
|situation. The intricate considerations belong- 
ing to the tenures by which the land is held, the 
‘mature and commutation of tythes, and other cus- 
toms unknown bere, which are largely discussed 
-in those works, required to be totally separated 
from the kind of information proper to diffuse. 
The detached accounts too of husbandry which 
are to be found in them, and which are feast 
mingled with those matters, contain so many re- 
ferences to a previous state of knowledge re- 
specting the subject they treat of, not extensiye- 
ly to be found here, and so many technical terms 
belonging to an art which has almost attained 
perfection in those countries, that our ordinary 
farmers, for whose benefit this volume was es- 
pecially intended, would probably have been lit- 
tle benefitted by the perusal of operations, not 
altogether fitted for the husbandry of this coun- 
try ; and for understanding which in a clear 
manner, they were not from their situation pre- 
viously prepared. To make matter therefore 
‘of this kind really instractive to them, it would 
have been necessary to have accompanied it, and 
to have connected it, with all the details and ex- 
planations essential to its utility here, and thus 
to have given it the character of an original 
work. But if these considerations were not suf- 
ficiently weighty, to deter the General Commit- 
tee from adopting that plan, the second objection 








necessarily determined them to reject it ; for at 
the time when it would have been necessary to 
select the materials, they had no books of any 
description at their disposition, to avait them 
selvegs of to that purpose. With these diffical. 


ties before them, they had now ne alternative 
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bat to adopt another plan, which if it could be 
successfully executed, seemed to promise under 
any circumstances, to be most extensively usetul 
to the farming interest ; and this was to draw up 
on a popolar and familiar plan, an account of the 
principles and general relations of all tle branch- 
es of husbandry and rural e:onomy to each oth- 
vt; illustrating them by a so hat detailed ac- 
vount, of the nature of the selereinents which 
distinguish other countries, and of the steps by 
which their improvements had been successively 
attained. The greater number of the farmers 
of this state, have been little in the habit of look- 
ing to books for information of any kind ; and al- 
though this circumstance could not atford much 
encouragement, to hope they would feel suffi- 
cient contidence, in detached accounts of agricul- 
tural operations to which they haye not been 
accustomed, to give them at once an impartial 
trial; yet the General Committee, from the 
known sagacity and discernment of that valuable 
class of men, were persuaded, that if a fair op- 
portunity could be afforded them, of looking for 
themselves into the natural principles, upon 
which all the relations of rural economy depend, 
and of judging of the probable intrinsic value of 
the different branches of an improved husban4- 
ry; a just expectation might be formed of an 
eventual benetit to the community. Indeed a 
superticial acquaintance with these principles, 
would probably not only awaken the nataral in- 
telligence of many men to more enlarged views 
of the nature of their occupation, and increise 
their attachment to it, bot would lead them to 
seek with some avidity for further information, 
of the value of which they could immediately 
form a satisfactory judgment, and would give the 
Board of Agriculture itself additional encourage- 
ment in the future labours betore it. The plan 
therefore which forms the substantial part of the 
volume, was adopted ; and the execution of it 
was entrusted to one of the members of the 
General Comniittee. 

Yhe volume which is now to be laid before 
the public, with the title of ** Memoirs of the 
Board of Agriculture of the State of New-York ;” 
consists in the first place, of the legislative acts 
by which the Board of Agricalinre was created ; 
of the proceedings of the Board at its organiza- 
tion ; and of the address to the county societies, 
with the accompanying schedules. It was thought 
advisable to commence the volume with these 
documents, it being the foundation of the series 
herealter to be published. Secondly, the ori- 
ginal work previously spoken of, under the title 
of * An Essay on the Principles and Practice of 
Rural Economy,” with an Appendix. Thirdly, 
a Geological Survey of the County of Albany, 
verformed by Mr. Eaton and Dr. Beck, under 
the directions of the Agricultural Society of the 
County of Albany. This document will be found 
of great intrinsic value, and it is hoped will lead 
to the Geological Surveys of the ether counties, 
a circumstance which the General Committee is 


the state. 


persuaded will be of incalculable advantage "I they sent out orders to Great-Britain and France, 


Fourthly, of a letter from Sir John Sinclair, 


ihe celebrated President of the Brilish Board of 
Avriculture ; expressive of the interest be takes 
in the establis!:ment of the Board,.and introduc- 
tory to some Extracts from a Correspondence 


General Wasiington had with him, on the sub- 
ject of the instiiution of the British Board of 
Agriculture. ‘the General Committee felt that 
the sentiments of a man so illustrious, and so 
dear to this country, upon a subject with which 
the Board is so intimately connected ; could not 
be otherwise than gratefully received by the 
agricultural community. In those extracts it will 
be perceived, that (ie esiablishment of a Board 
of Agriculture, was loug ago an object of peca- 
liar interest to that great man ; who after so long 
conducting the destines of this coantry, found 
repose in the tranquil enjoyments of rural re- 
tirement. Indeed at this moment our country 
presents a spectacle which 1s anparalleled in his- 
tory, and which affords the most extraordinary 
proofs, of the practical wisdom of our institu- 
tions. There are now living three personages, 
who have guided the Councils of Republican 
America; and who, imitating the example of 
Washington, have in the decline of life sought 
for happiness, in those pursuits which were dear 
tohim. Mr. Madison at this period is the Pre- 
sident of the Albemarle Agricultural Society, 





jand has recently delivered an Address, which 
‘would bave amply contirmed his reputation, had 
‘that been necessary, as one of the most enlight- 
hened and philosophic men of the age. ‘The 
General Committee bave availed themselves of 
i this able document to close the volume. 

In relation to the publication of an Address to 
ithe County Societies, the General Committee 
‘immediately proceeded to prepare and publish 
iit; which with the schedules annexed, have been } 
‘for some time before the public. In order to 
put the county societies inio a systematic and 
useful way, of corresponding with the Board, it 
was judged expedient to furnish them for this 
first year with a certain number of blank sched- 
ules ; printed upon a sufficiently large scale, at 
the expense of the Board. Without this, it was 
apprehended that those societies might have con- 
tinued a long time, in ap immethodical and inefh- 
cient intercourse with the Board ; a circum- 
stance which would have brought additional dif- 
ficulties to its future operations. ‘The publica- 
tion therefore of the address, and of the blank 
schedules, has absorbed, as will be seen at the 
close of this report, a large portion of the monies 
placed at the disposition of the General Com- 
mittee. 

In regard to the purchase of seeds and books, 
the General Committee have to observe, that 
some varieties of corn highly recommended to} 
them for early maturity and productiveness, were 
immediately procured ; aryl were placed at the 
disposition of the county societies, im equable 
proportions ; the necessary packages for that 
purpose being furnished by the General Com- 
mittee from their funds: and after having deli- 
berated upon what varieties of the seeds, prin- 
cipally employed in the improved state of hus- 
bandry prevailing in foreign countries, might be 
advantageously introduced amongst ourselves, 


" 





for the varieties which were deemed proper ; 
which orders have been executed, and the seeds 
are now in the possession ef the Board ; and the 
General Committee has reason to believe, that 
they have been selected with great care, and are 











of the freshest kind, being principally derived | 


ee 
ee ead 


from the products of the last year’s growth 
These seeds remain now for distribution amongst 
the county societies. 

In like mavner they appropriated a part of 
their funds, and added it to the five hundred dol. 
lars granied by the legislature for the purchage 
of books forthe Board. The General Committee 
beg to observe that they have selected from the 
agricaltural works of Great-Britain and France, 
some productions of the first reputation, in the 
various branches of rural economy ; which are 
arrived in this country. A portion of them are 
in possession of the Board, and the reminder, 
making aliogether about two hundred volumes, 
are now on their way from the city of New. 
York. Some embarrassments have occurred to 
delay their arrival, on account of the duties, 
The General Committee had formed an expec- 
tation that they would have been admitted tree 
of duty, but in the end found themselves obliged 
to consent to the payment of those duties ; they 
however recommend, that a petition be forward- 
ed to congress, praying their remission, with the 
passage of a law, affording the same privileges to 
rural economy, which have formerly been ex- 
tended to arts and sciences. The General Com- 
mittee are sensible that the formation of a libra- 
ry, consisting of works on Agriculture and Na- 
tural History, will essentially contribute to the 
advancement of the great objects which the 
Board have in view ; and hope that future ap- 
propriations may be made, to complete so desi- 
rable an object. 

Some other incidental expenses have unavoid- 
ably occurred to the General Committee ; the 
principal of which, are the furniture and rent of 
the room engaged for the use of the Board ; no 
other place being provided for the transaction of 
its business. The details of all these disburse- 
ments will be found at the conclusion of this re- 
port. 

In relation to the instructions of the Board to 
the General Committee, respecting the sugzes. 
tions as to the most expedient plans of advancing 
the agricultural interest, they would observe. 
that it would probably be premature to-offer any 
thing on that subject, until the effects of theic 
communications with the county societies have 
been in some manner manifested, as the Board 
can always be convened, when a proper occasion 
presents itself, 

It remains now to advert to the proceedings 
of the corresponding secretary, who took an ear- 
ly occasion after the organization of the Board, 
to address letters, accompanying them witha 
copy of the address, to the principal men of emi- 
nence, and to the agricnitural associations in the 
United States, and in foreign countries, in order 
to open a useful intercourse with them. ‘To 
these, answers have generally been received, 
expressive of their readiness to correspond with 
the Board, upon all occasions which promise 
mutual advantage. The disbursements attending 
the establishment of this intercourse, as well 
as most of the items hereafter enumerated, as to 
the county societies, and the furniture of the 
rootn, will not enter into the estimates of another 
year, and will leave its funds to be applied to 
other advantageous purposes. 

Having now adyerted to all the prominent con 
cerns of the Board, the General Committee have 
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merely to add, that in the execution of their du- 
ties, they have invariably kept in view the im- 
portant interests which the legislature proposed 
to foster and advance, in the establishment of 
this Board ; that they have discharged those du- 
ties with fidelity, and with as much judgment as 
they were enabled to carry to the execution of a 
great object, altogether novel in this country ; 
and that they have never looked for any compen- 
sation for their labours, but in the approbation 
of this Board, and that of the community. 
Tuespay, Jan. 16.- 

The committee to whom it was referred to au- 
dit the accounts of the General Cummittee of 
the Board for the past year, and to whom also 
was referred the report of the said General Com- 
mittee for examination, respectfally Revorr, 

That they have examined the said accounts 
and tind them properly supported by vouchers, 
except some sinall charges for postages, &c. for 
which vouchers are not customarily furnished, 
and respecting which their information is  salis- 
factory, and they report that there is a balance 
unexpended in the hands of the treasurer of the 
Board of two hundred and seventy dollars and 
sixty-nine cents. 

And they further respectfully recommend to 
the Board that the report of the General Com- 
mittee be approved and adopted. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

SAM. M. HOPKINS, 
G. TIBBIYS. 











Economy. 


FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 


Ontario County, 4th Nov. 1820. 
Mr. Sournwick, 

Last evening my neighbour Jobson called upon 
us to spend an evening in the family way ; his 
wife and daughters were of the party ; we re- 
ceived them with true farmer-like hospitality ; 
our best cider and apples were not spared—-a 
warm fire anda good greasy supper made us also 
very comfortable. Knowing that my neighbour 
was a rigid economist, | took occasion to intro- 
duce indirectly the subject which has so long ex- 
ercised my mind—I mean the subject of ny wife’s 
memorandum. 1 wished to benefit by his ob- 
servations and experience, and to know how far 
his family acquiesced in his rigid economical po- 
tions, without letting them know, however, that 
it was a subject of family debate with us at home. 
Jobson, with his usnal bhuntness and honesty de- 
clared at once hostility’ against all the Leghorn 
and Cashmere gentry. In the present state of 
our markets, it was impossible for a farmer, he 
said, by any ordinary income of his farm and in- 
dustry to indulge in these extravagancies wit)- 
out certain ruin!—Those were fools who at- 
tempted to ape the manners and copy the dress 


and extravagancies of the city, and naboberies of 


our villages. My wife | saw was wounded, and 
my daughters wide awake—a new enemy was in 
the field against their favourite hopes—neighbour 
Jobsou’s wife and daughters remained neutral, 
and I (to save appearances) ratber took part with 
roy wife and girls, in favour to be sure of a limit- 


'ed attention to the fashions of the times, and a 
| reasonable indulgence in and conformity to the 
taste and opinions of the more wealthy and 
ifashionable part of society. The debate soon 
| became animated, and by degrees drew. in, both 
our wives and daughters against my neighbour 
Jobson’s opimens. The economy of every fami 

ly in the town was canvassed and criticised—ev- 
ery Leghorn beunet was remarked upon. ‘The 
women contended that the balance was greatly 
in favour of those who wore Leghorn—by their 
superior industry they paid, and more than paid 
for all the extra out-lays—an ambition to appear 
decent prompted exertions, and this industry so 
excited, overpaid all the expense. Poor neigh- 
bour Jobson was indeed hard run—-the women 
could talk faster at least, if not more to the pur- 
| pose, than he could, and I was fain to remain si- 
lent, listening to catch, if possible, the golden me- 
dium between the two extremes, of a rigid, par- 
simonious and discouraging economy, and an ex- 
(ravagant, improvident and unreasonable indul- 
gence in the fashions of the day. Neighbour 
Jobson at length finding himself hard run by all 
ihe women and girls, gave us an account of the 
| farmer’s ball at Canandaigua, at the October cat- 
H tle show. You was there yourself, neighbour 
| Rusticus, said he, and witnessed the truth of 
| what | relate—Not a farmer appeared at the ball, 
} nor a farmer’s wife or daughter——Our president, 
| you remember, advised us with a grave face to 
countenance and encourage domestic manufac- 
tures, yet not a sixpence worth of American cloth 
or ernament was to be seen on the ball-room 
| foor—Leghorns, Cashmeres and Levantines on- 
ily dared to riggadoon and chasse before us. You 


! 


| and | sat in a corner mute and alone in our home- 
' 











‘and amazement the luxuries and ornaments of a 
‘farmers’ ball, composed of gentlemen light of 


heel indeed, and expert ip all the mysteries of 


‘the pigeon-wing and other dancing school airs, 
‘but much better fitted for such exercise or to 
| hold a nosegay to a lady’s nose, thaa to jog the 
| plough ; and of ladies exquisitely beautitul, ex- 
pert in all the dancing school steps, and orna- 
mented with ali that foreign commerce could 
produce, but not acent’s worth of domestic goods 
was suffered to appear in sight—and this was 
called a farmer’s ball--nay the dress of one of 
these ladies would have cost the produce of one 
of our best farms for a year, with all the labour 
and industry we could bestow upon it. Yet you 
and I, with our homespun suits of bounty cloth, 
at a farmer’s ball given expressly to encourage 
domestic industry, were fain to set still in a cor- 
ner and look with astonishment on the display of 
beauty and ornament before us! Our wives and 
daughters, neighbour Rusticas, would not have 
dared to enter this temple of luxury and taste— 
and yet this was a farmers’ ball. The whole 


our toil, would not have purchased the dress and 


of our wives and daughters to attend a farmers’ 
hall in @ country village. You cannot but re- 
member how the very waiters and fiddlers stared 
to see us in homespun, even as spectators in this 
assemblage of taste and luxury. Shall we, neigh- 
bour Rusticu-, squander our substance and give 
up alt the produce of eur farms and our Jabour, 
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spun coats and pantaloons, viewing with wonder || 





prodice of our farms for the last year, with all || 


ornaments of one of those beauties, or fitted one |} 
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to encourage vain and extravagant imitations of 
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| these extravagancies, which all our honest means 


cannot at last ape or imitate ? Heaven forbil! 
Let us be rational, and keep an eye to the solid 
couifurts of @ plain and industrious farming eco- 
nony. When I was a boy, neighbour Rusticus 

I should have liked well enough to have cut up a 
riggadoon with one of those fine girls, but I 
would be sorry to have one so full of dancing- 
school airs and high notions of dress to manage 
my household affairs, or those of my boys. None 
of my boys shall mate with such painted baubles 
[ assure you. The concluding remark silenced 
all argument in the female circle, and neighbour 
Jobson being invited to partake ofa glass of cur- 

rant wine and some apples, ceased to declaim a- 

gainst farmer’s balls, Leghorn bonnets, and Cash- 

mire shawls, the extravagancies and fashions of 
the day. I saw my wife and daughters were si- 
lenced but not convinced. I would not renew 
the subject, and so led the discourse to agricaltu- 
ral subjects, the hardness of the times, &c. resol- 
ving to benefit in any future contest by the sage 
remarks of my neighbour Jobson as occasion may 
require. Yours, &c. 

RUSTICUS. 





ceesinsinneemencatmemeeatil 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE PLOUGH BOY, 


Sir—I! send you a description of a waggon used 
in the county of Monmouth, New-Jersey, for 
carting marl, and which, being new to me and an 
improvement, which | have not before heard of, 


may be worthy a place in The Plough Boy. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE TIP-WAGGON. - 

The wheels and axle-trees of a common wag- 
gon, (without the running geer) are connected 
by two pieces of oak timber, called body pieces, 
abont 3 by 5inches. ‘These piecesare bolted 
to the,hinder axle-tree, and to*the bolster on the 
front axle-tree. An iron axis. (1-4 inch) is pas- 
sed through these two body pieces, about midway 
upon which a cart body is hung, resting in front 
upon the bolster, and of sach length as when tip-- 
ped, to pass within the hinder axle-tree, throw - 
ing the load between the hind wheels. The bo- 
dy has been improved by having the sides faste- 
ned to the bottom pieces and the bottom to which 
the fore board is attached alone moves when the 
load is tipped, the sides remaining stationary. 
The tail board, when necessary to be used, is 
also attached to the body pieces. ‘This mode, by 
giving the body more width enables the waggon 
to carry a larger load and obviates an inconve- 
nience which existed from the fixed sides, stick- 
ing the hinder axle tree, unless the corners are 
rounded off. 








A A, Body pieces. 

B, lron axis. 

C C, Space within whick the body moves. 
Perth-Amboy, N. J. 
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SBLBGTIONS. 


FROM THE COMPLETE GRAZIER. 
[4a English work of great merit.| 








On Draining. 





Few operations are more important in the im- 
provement of land than that of draining; for, 
though vegetation cannot proceed without an 
ample supply of water, yet there are cases where 
there is snch a superabundance of that element, 
as to be prodactive of the most injurious conse- 





quences to the health of plants, and especially 
to persons who reside in the vicinity of such 
swampy situations. 

It is, therefore, of the utmost importance to 
the farmer, that he duly consider the cause of 
the excess of moisture, which is thus prejudicial 
to his interests, and to rectify it accordingly.— 
Various methods of draining have been suggested 
by ingenious men, which are applicable to vari- 
ous svils, If the land be not marked by any 


strong inequalities of surface, and the wetness | 





proceed from the texture of the soil, particular- 
Jy the substratum ; the system of hollow drain- 
ing, applied to the whole surface, is, in Mr. 
Young’s opinion, the best-cure the evil will ad. 
mit. On the contrary, where the land is situa- 
ted on a declivity, springs break out on the slope, 
which greatty damage the land below ; in this 
case, a different system of management must be 
adopted, as ihe common methods of draining are 


of the earth, which will remain perfect when the § 
Other materials are decayed. In several parts of 
Essex, there are drains thus made, which run 
very well, although they were filled only with 
straw upwards of forty years since. The ex- 
pense is stated to be about 3/ per acre. As 
those bollow drains continue longest serviceable 
which have a good fall, it will be advisable in all 
cases not to be sparing in giving a fall whenever 
circumstances will admit of it. But as straw will 
eventually ret, and in that case becomes a re- 
ceptacie for breeding worms, which incites moles 
to work much where it is, Mr. Naismith recom- 
mends boughs of pine to be laid in the conduits 
or drams, in order to prevent them from being 
choked ; as moles are said to shui substances 
conteining resin.* 

Sod or earth drains are usually dug to the 
depth of two feet with a spade, aiter which the 
earth is removed by means of a scoop, about four 
inches in width ; and the drain is covered with 
the soil first taken out, if the ground be sufficient- 
ly firm to sustain their weight ; if not, some black 
thorn bushes are put in for that purpose. 

Another method of making common earth- 
drains consists in digging two or three spits deep 





'with a broad spade, and excavating the bottom 





rarely adequate. In discussing this important 
branch of rural economy, therefore, we shall 
first state the various methods of draining. appli- 
cable to lands of the first description, and then 
proceed to notice that system, or plan, which is 
best calculated for those last noticed, viz. up- 
Jands. 

1. With regard to lands which are not mar. 
ked by any striking inequalities of surfac -, in the 
counties of Essex and Herts, (which contain 
many districts of this, mature), the method of 
cure resorted to is hollow-draining, or land-d.tch- 
Ing, as it is sometimes termed, It consists in 
digging main and side drains, like those commonly 
made in draining land ; the depth of the main: 
drain varies from twenty-two to twenty-four in- 
ches. ‘That of the side drains from twenty to 
twenty-two inches. The soil is first ploughed ; 
and the length to which the main drains may be 
continued without a vent, depends on the situation 
ofthe land. [fit has a gentle slope, it will be 
proper to carry off as much water as possible by 
means of side drains ; sometimes, however, the | 
surface of the ground is unequal, in which case 
it becomes necessary to form additional main 
drains. 

The length of the side drains depends on the, 
greater or less elevation of the soil : in general, 
one rod is sufficient interval between each ; but 
in very porous or loose grounds, they may be 
made one rod and a half asunder. The trenches 
being cut of a sufficient depth, they may be filled 
up with stones, (if these can be procured,) or 
with brush-wood, bones, straw. fern, heath, &c. 
and the surface earth laid on archways. In ma- 
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king drains of this kind, the chief object in the 
opinion of the most experienced drainers, is not 
durability of the materials, but the proper arching 


with a narrow one, after which the drain is filled 
with stonas. 

Or, a furrow may be drawn with a plough, and 
cleared with a common spade ; the draining im- 
plement, delineated in the annexed fig. 1, is then 


=x 


=: 


and consequently such drains will be more dura- 
ble. 

Where the common methods of draining cannot 
be adopted, stone drains may be resorted to with 
advantage. They should be cut to ten or twelve 
inches wide, with perpendicular sides ; and flat 
stones be so disposed as to leave a water course 
at the bottom, by setting: two stones in such a 
manner as to meet triangularly at the points. Or 
tlat stones may be placed along the bottom, and 
three others placed upright, and the water left to 
work itself a passage between them. At all e- 
vents, the cavity of the drain should be filled 
nearly up to the top with loose stones, for which 
screened gravel may be advantageously substitu. 
ted, where a sufficient quantity can be comman- 
ded. The principal drains ought to be tiree 
feet in depth, by one foot and a half in width ; 
the top and bottom laid with flag stones; the 
sides raised, or built up toa sufficient heizht with 
common stones ; the whele being covered with 
sods of turf, with the sward or grassy side down- 
wards, and over these is to be spread sufficient 
earth to admit the plongh. In general, the smill 
er drains are to be conducted intothe main trench- 
es at an acute angle. 

Within a few years, a peculiar mode of drain- 
ing land with chalk, as a substitute for stones, 
has been successfully practised in the county of 
York. The trenches are cut in. the common 
manner, and then filled with pieces of chalk ; on 
these is laid a thick bed, or layer, of evergreen 
boughs, which again are covered with the sod or 
earth. The extremeties ef the main drains are 
arched to a short distance with brick-work, to 
preserve the chalk from the effects of the frost, 
which will otherwise reduce it to powder, and, 
of course, injure the drain. By using chalk in 
this way, the growth of moss is effectually pre- 











to be introdaced to the depth of one foot and a 
half from the surface ; and the loose mould to | 
be removed by the scoop, represented in fig. 2: | 
along the bottoin should be Jaid heath, or black- 
thorn bushes, covered with strong wheat straw, 
closely twisted to the thickness of a man’s leg ; 
after which the whole is to be carefully closed in. 

In all cases, the apertures or mouths of drains 
ought to be effectually guarded by a railing, or 
grating, to prevent the water course from being 
obstructed by the treading of cattle attempting 
to drink atit. And the passage for the water at 
the boitom should uniformly be narrow, as the 
force of the water will be fully adequate to re- 
move any accidental impediments to its course, 


vented, and a free current obtained for carrying 
off the water. 


In the preceding methods of draining, and in- 
deed in every other mode that may be adopted, 
it ought to be constantly understood that, where 
there is a declivity in the field, the drains should 
have a very gentle descent, lest the water, by a 
quick current, should hollow the earth, and 
make itself new channels. On the centrary, the 
moister and flatter a wet field is, the more in 
number, as well as larger, should the drains be 
made : infact, they should, in every case, be 
proportioned to the quantity of water to be dis- 
charged, the smaller opening into the larger. 
And particalar care ought to be taken that the 
drains be of an equal depth, in order that water 
may in no place stagnate and putrefy, and that ip 


| arable lands furrows be mace to carry the water 


every where into the ditches : precautions the-e, 
which become peculiarly necessary where large 
quantiti-s of snow are dissolved in the spring, or 
the place is subject to innundation, 

Farther, with regard to the draining of bogs or 
marshes, where a sufficient fall can be procured, 
the first object is to ascertain the lowest spot of 
dry ground that surrounds it, in order to open 
on that part of the'm:in trench which is to carry 


‘off the water ; and if there be any trace of a cur- 


rent, or stream, this should be followed with the 
greatest care, as it may serve to point out the 











* Elements of Agriculture, p. 311. i 





precise spot on which to begin. The main 


! trench, beginning at the lowest part,may be car- 
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5 any distance required ; if it commence | 
fhe proper spot, ten acres may be detached | 
from the marsh, whatever its extent may be, and 
pertectly drained. The main cut, or trench, 
ought to be ten feet broad in the clear, witha 
proper slope, in order to prevent the sides from 
falling in and filling it up. 

It has been intimated, in a preceding section, | 
that bogs are divided into two parts, black and 
red, according to the substances that enter into 
their composition. The red sort is altogether 
unt for the purposes of fuel ; but the black sort 
is solid, and affords excellent fuel for domestic 
purposes. la digging bogs of the last meniioned 
description, therefore, the soil taken out of the 
drains ought to be cut into turfs, and dried for 
use. 


In proportion as the main canal advances, small 
ones may be cut into it on either side ; the depth | 
of tie former must be regulated by circumstan- 
ces; but the cross cuts should be at least four 
feet broad at the top, by three feet in depth. 
A whole year will be required to finish these 
drains ; and in the succeeding spring it will be 
necessary to open and deepen them, and clear 
them from any matters taat may have casually | 
fallen in ; this work indeed should be occasional- | 
ly renewed. During the second year, the main | 
trench should be extended ; fresh tnclosures may | 
also be then formed by making fresh lateral cute, | 
and these may be drained by means of small cross 
drains. The advantage resulting from this mode | 
of draining, though it be neces=arily laborious | 
and expensive, is very considerable ; for, by the: 
operation being thas gradually completed, | 
the labour in succeeding years will be greatly re- | 
duced in proportion as the bog subsides. 








Where no fall can be procured, the water may, | 


in many situations, be collected by cutting a long, | 
horizontal ditch above the level of the marsh, so f 
as to intercept all the wall springs ; after which 
the water may be carried off in wooden troughs, | 
or hollow bricks, above the surface ; and in case 
water should continue to penetrate the morass, 
it may be conducted to the extremity of the | 
ground, either in open drains, or in covered 
brick drains, represented in the annexed figure, 











which describes a hollow brick, two of which 
(ove being placed npon the other) form a pipe, 
or tube, which is chiefly useful in aking small 
drains. 





. 
DD are two bricks placed opposite each other, 
and then covered with astone on the top, marked 
E, in which situation they will form a large drain; 
such bricks being kept firm and steady by the 
mould pressing on their sides, The turf taken 
off the soil should be laid upon the stone, with 


|; mon plough, in the following simple manner :— 


|} nate, let a man pare off the loose soil with a 








the sward or grassy side downward. 


In a former section we have noticed the vari- jf 


ous implements that are employed for the pur- 
pose of draining land.* In draining low lands, 
however, these ploughs may be advantageously 
superceded, in some cases, by the use of a cast- 
iron roller, or wheel. It weighs about four hun- 
dred weight, and is four fet in diameter. ‘The 
cutting edge, or extreme circumference of the 
wheel is half au inch thick ; it increases in thick- 
ness towards the nave, or centre, and will cut af 
drain half an inch wide at the bottom, incteasing 
gradually to the width of four inches at the top, 
and about fifteen inches deep. This wheel miy 
be so placed in a frame, that it may be loaded at 
pleasure, in order tu penetrate to a greater or 
less depth, according to the resistance of the 
ground ; which being thus cut in the winter, the 
tracks of the wheel may then be filled with twis- 
ted straw, and lightly covered over, or left to 
crack wider and deeper in the course of the fol- 
lowing summer; when such clefts, or cracks, 
ought to be kept open with twisted straw, and 
covered over as above mentioned with light, po- 
rous earth. Hollow drains of this description 
are pecaliarly calculated for grass lands, at a 
comparatively small expense, and will answer 
every useful purpose. 

Sheep pastures may be drained of the super- 
fluous surface-water, by means of a strong com- 


After turning up furrows through the hollow 
parts of the field, where the water is apt to stag- 


epade, leaving the inverted soil, or grassy sod, 
about three inches thick ;.after which let him 


= 





turn the sod over intovthe furrow, with the 
sward or grass side uppermost. [Thus acanal of 
three or four inches will be left at the bottom of 
the furrow, sufficient to discharge a considerable 
quanti.y of water, which will readily subside into 
it. 





It sometimes happens, however, that clayey 
soils are so loaded with water, that various drain- ‘ 
ploughs prove of little service, from the injury 
sustained by the soil from poaching by the feet 
of cattle. To supply this deficiency, and re- 
move this inconvenience, it has been suggested 
by Mr. J. Middleton, to add a piece of wood to 
the felly of a common six-inch cart-wheel, to 
which is prefixed a triangular rim of iron,t the’ 
cost of which simple addition will not exceed one 
guinea. A wheel of the desctiption just men- 
tioned, when put on the axle of the cart in the 
usual way, will consequently rest on the triangu- 
lar iron rim; and on driving the horses forward, 
will, by its revolution, make a small indention in 
the soil. In order to press it down to the depth 
of six or eight inches, the side of the cart next 
such wheel ought to be laden with iron, stones, 
or other heavy substances, until the rim and ad- 
ditional piece of wood (and likewise the felly, if 
necessary,) sink into the soil. The cart ought 
now to be drawn in such a direction that the cut- 
ting wheel may revolye where it is intended to 
form the drains. Mr. M. states that it will some- 
times be requisite to draw such wheel through 
every furrow; though, in the case of level land, 
it should be drawn over the latter in parallel 





* This section, on draining implements, will be inserted in 

















a future number of the PLoveu Boy. 
+ Middleton, in Commercial and Agricultura] Mag. No. 22. 


lines, five or ten yards distant from each other. 
Of course, the wheel on the opposite side of the 
axle, which likewise is a common six-inch wheel, 
will support only the empty side of the cart, and 
will not cut the ground. 

[Remainder in our next. ] 
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From “ Letters to the Bath and West of England Agricultural 
Society.” 


ARTICLE V. 


A brief account of the Norfolk 
Husbandry. 
By a gentleman near Norwich. 


GENTLEMEN, | 

In answer to your enquiries respecting the im- 
provements in husbandry, made in this county, 
be pleased to accept the following account : 

About sixty years since, a great part of this 
county was sheep-walks, rented only at about 
eighieen-pence an acre; and even within my 
memory, many thoussnd acres were in this state, 


; Which now are turned into the finest farms, and 
| let at 20s. per acre. 


The late amazing improvements may be attri- 
buted to various causes. Among others, the fol- 
lowing have not been the least operative. 

Ist., Inclosing our heath and waste lands ; fol- 
ding sheep ; and the mos! extensive use of marl 
and clay, on sandy soils especially. 

2d. By the general introduction of turnips, well 
hand-hoed ; of clover, ray-grass, and buck-wheat 
ahd an excellent course of crops. 

The farms being generally large, and held on 
long leases, the tenants were thereby enabled to 
lay out their mosey freely in improvements, 
without being in danger of losing the advantages 
arising from their cost and labour. 

We possess one natural advantage, which, 
perhaps, cannot be found in an equal degree in 
many other counties. In all our sandy lands, 
wherever we dig, we find excellent white and 
yellow marle, or clay. The goodness of the 
marl is determined by its subduing quick in water. 


On the first discovery of marl,our farmers spread 


it in larger quantities than the present ; few laid 
on less than eighty loads per acre ; but for near 
thirty years past, the general quantity has been 
from forty to fifty loads (or tons) peracre. The 
effects of this quantity will last twenty years ; 
and then half as mach more added will restore 
fertility to the soil. We have however found, 
that on lands wholly sandy, clay has had a better 
effect than marl ;_ but where the soil is a mix- 
ture of sand and loam, or of sand and gravel, 
marl does excellently. It is not, however, to 
marl and clay only, that our improvements are 
owing. Our sheep are folded both summer and 
winter. We fatten beasts during the winter on 
turnips in our farm-yards, in which we also keep 
a large stock of swine. Our stubbles are cut, 
and, with large quantities of straw, converted in- 
to manure. Oil cake is also laid on wheat lands 
to the amount of two guineas per acre. These 
manures, freely used, have proved the sources 
of wealth to thousands. 

The usual course of crops among our greatest 
and best farmers, is, 1. Turnips ; 2. Barley ; 3. 
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Clever, or clover and ray-grass ; 4. Wheat.— 
This course has of late years become very genc- 
ral, and keeps the soil clean. We manure for 
turnips if possible, and also for wheat. Some- 
times our clover is extended to three years, but 
not frequently. Of late, especially, oar clover 
often tails the third year. and sometimes the se- 
cond, if the land be wet; for wherever the water 
stands in the winter or spring, clover turns black 
wud decays. Our farmers agree in the opinion, 
that if turnips are sown on a well conditioned 
fallow, and twice hoed, and the land ploughed 
three times for barley, the clover may remain at 
least two years, without giving a foul crop of 
wheat ; especially as our wheats, on clover lays, 
are of late almost wholly set, and more easily kept 
clean than when sown broad-cast. We set frum 
two to three pecks, per acre,and find great advan- 
tage from the practice—the expense of setting 
by hand is from six to eight shillings per acre. 
On our fallows, we plant with Mr. Blancher’s 
drill-plough, at less than half the expense, and 
with equal regularity and success. 

The Norfolk husbandry is, as Mr. Youne has 
justly observed, quite a system, every successive 
part of which is dependent on the foregoing, and 
therefore it will not admit of much variation, 

As every thing depends on the success of tur- 
nips, their success depends on good hoeing. They 
are the only fallow in our usual course ; nor can 
we change them for a mere fallow, because the 
seep, kept to fold, and to feed off the clover 
and ray-grass, would then starve. We give four 
ploughings for turnips, and hoe them well twice. 
They often, with this cultare, prove worth five 
guineas an acre. “The principal part of the erop 
is drawn, and carried into farm-yards for fatten- 
ning beasts, the remainder we feed off with sheep 
and Jambs, which clear the land of every part of | 
them. 

We generally mow the first and second growth | 
of clover; not merely on account of the hayg; 
but because, by repeated experience, we are | 
convinced the wheat which follows is far better | 
than it would be after feeding. 

Soaper’s ashes are laid on strong wet lands | 
with great success ; and also on pastures as a 
top-dressing in the beginning of April. ! 
dust and soot are used on meadows, and answers | 
well ; the latter is purchased at high prices from | 
Norwich. 

The winter food of cows is chiefly turnips and | 





tered with chopt stubble and straw. 

We reckon six horses necessary for one hun- | 
dred acres of arable ; and with twoin a_ plough | 
we till two acres in a day ; five or six inches | 
deep. Stubbles for fallow are ploughed in du- | 
ying autumn—this also destroys the weeds. 

A good dairy-maid with as will take proper 
are of twenty cows ; and to every cow our 
pest farmers keep one hog.” 

The commou moJe of estimating the expense 
of taking a farm is, that three rents will about 
stock it, or four very completely. 

In some parts of this county considerable quan. 
tities of cole-seed are raised ; we hand-hoe it 
Jike turnips, and by that means nearly double 
the value of the crop. 7 

Our broad clover sometimes produces near 
' three tons the first cutting per acre. 





Malt- , 


jon the subjects of Agricultnre and Rural Econo- 


conomy in their various branches. 


| ray-grass, and small white clover, are an excel- 
| lent mixture to lay down dry lands with; and 
| yield the sweetest hay, 


‘or ooze, are collected, and used as manure to 
good purpose. We mix it in compost with earth 
}and lime, or marl and dung, for one year, and 
‘then lay it on arable Jand. 
| beat down thistles and nettles, and mow the 
| weeds in their borders, ditches, and the adjoining 
roads, lanes, and commons, before they seed, and 
jburn them to ashes; the ashes are used as a 
|top-dressing for their meadow-lands. This is 


\imitation ; for it saves infinite labour the suc- 
ceeding spring in the fields adjoining. 

Most of the farmers round Norwich carry dung 
,to the distance of ten or twelve miles. 
load a waggon for two shillings, or cart with 
three horses for one shilling. 

A great deal of buck-wheat is sown here as a 
preparation for wheat, and answers well, Six 
| pecks are sown per acre—and tlie average pro- 
duce is from three to four quarters. ‘The price 
is generally the same as_ that of barley, and it is 
an excellent fattening for swine and poultry. 

Many of our farmers have cultivated lucerne 
with success on good rick lands. Ona poor 
soil it seldom answers well. 


being most easy and expeditious ; but in heavy 
lands they use swing-ploughs, and two horses al- 
ways do the work. We should smile at the folly 
of putting four horses toa plough in any-soil, be- 
|cause we know it to be unnecessary, except 
_ where the Jand abounds with stone. 

lam, &c. 


_ WEB PLOUGIE BOY. 
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| AGRICULTORAL LIBRARY. 

| The library, imported by the Board of Agri- 
culture, is now in possession of the editor of this 
paper, as Secretary of the Board. ‘This collec- 
tion contains almost every work of any merit, 
which has ever been published in Great-Britain, 


my. 


with general views of the state of agriculture in 
tiose counties respectively. It contains also a 
number of the most interesting works on the 


theory and practice of Agriculture and Rural E- 


Among others, we shall notice the following, 
as they are characterised in the volume of the 
Board of Agriculture of the state of New-York, 
which will be ready for delivery in a few days. 


LIST OF AGRICULTURAL WORKS. 


Edinburgh Farmers’ Magazine, 20 vols. 8vo. a 


oe ey ee 


Near the coust, great quantities of sea-weed, 


Our best farmers | 


,excellent management, and worthy of general 


They | 


Two-wheeled ploughs are used in general, as | 


i 

} - é ° 

! It contains geological and topographical | 
straw in the farm-yards, which are kept well lit- | surveys, ofall the counties of England, connected 

| 

| 


Vol. 9. 
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| years ;- the conductor of the work, appears to be 
| hei superior attainments for such an under. 

Sir John Sinclair's Code of Agriculture, 1 yo} 
Svo. This eminent gentleman, well known as the 
president of the English Board of Agriculture 
has been all his life an indefatigable patron of 
rural economy, and has embodied in this yalya. 
ble work, the most important notices of the Vari 
ous branches of husbandry. 

Complete Grazier, 1 vol. 8vo.a very judicions 
and interesting work, containing valuable infor. 
| mation about live stock. 

Forsyth’s Principles and Practice of Husbandry, 
\2 vols. 8vo. an elaborate work of much merit, 
i containing. however, a great deal of matter only 
| applicable to British husbandry. F 

Hunter’s Georgicui ’ssays, 6 vols. 8vo. an up. 
rivalled miscellancous collection of essays on 
husbandry and natural philosophy, edited by g 
very learned and ingenious man. ! 

Dickson’s Farmer’s Companion, 2 vols. 4to, 
‘this work is by a practical man, and contains a 
general account of the improved husbandry. 

Brown’s Treatise on Rural Affairs, 2 vols. 8yo. 
the work of an eminent practical farmer ; it 
contains the substance of the article on agricul- 
tare, in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia. 

Lawrence's Agricultural and Veterinary Works, 
5 vols. 8vo. Much valoable information is con- 











| tained in this work, on the management of stock, 


|and the treatment of their diseases. 

Every Man his own Farrier, by Francis Clater, 
1 vol. 6vo. This useful work has reached the 
22d edition. 
( Every Man his own Cattle Doetor, by Francis 
'Clater, 1 vol, 8vo. These two popular works 
‘contain an accurate description of the diseases of 


| 
} 


| horses and live stock in general, with the most 
approved remedies for them. 

I Treatise on the Choice, Buying, and general 
lananagement of Live Stock, by the author of the 
| Complete Grazier, 1 vol. 8y0. This work con- 
tains the article on live stock in the Complete 
Grazier, on a more enlarged scale. 

The following works have also great merit. 
Skellet on Cows, Parkinson on Live Stock; Price 
on Sheep, Radcliff’s Flanders, Marshall on Agri- 
culture, System of Scotch Husbandry, Norfolk 
Farmer, Elkington on Draining, Young’s Far- 
mer’s Calendar, General Treatise on Cattle, 
Morris on Brewing, Experienced Butcher. 





It will be perceived, at once, that the posses- 
sion of this library will enable us to enrich our 
columns from time to time with extracts, deeply 
interesting to the farming interests of this coun- 
try. Of this advantage we shall avail ourselves 
to the utmost extent. In this number we have 
given @ specimen of what those extracts will 
generally be tn point of importance. With these 
ulvantaces, we hope to. receive an addition. to 
our list of subscribers; and whilst the legisla- 
ture is in session we take the liberty of hinting 





periodical work of extraordinary merit ; the 
opinions and practices of some ofthe most emi- | 
nent agriculturists of Great-Britan, have bee | 





Nonsuch, pintercharged in this work for the last twenty | 


¢ 


once more to the members generally, that per- 
hap. trey cannot better employ their loose funds 
than in patronizing a paper which has been, 





fand shall continue to be invariably devoted to 
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the promotion of Agricultural science, free from | lent school of your friend Dr. Allen. With his | 


: . ie : P a j Peete dwell 
every tincture of personal altercation, or party | Institution you are not unacquainted ; having fa- 


strife. 


gc Editors who copy articles from the Plough 
Boy, extracted from the foreign works in our 
posseasion, will please to credit the Plough Boy ' 


for them. 
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: Straws show which way the wind blows.” 

SELDEN. 
Dear Sir—You may have perceived by the al- 
most contemptuous incredulity that has every 
where preceded the litite Lewises, (the musical 
prodigies) and the wonder and admiration that 
have uniformly followed them, and from various 
other circumstances of a diferent nature, that 
ihe improvements, principally of the last century, 
in the business of education, are by no means ge- 
nerally recognised. If, with me, you think it 
important that they should be understood and ad- 
mitted, that all who are inclined, may appropri- 
ate them to the promotion of their own interest 
and the public good, you will give place in your 
useful and respectable paper, to this, and a few 
succeeding short articles, in which there will be 
attempled to introduce to your numerous rea- 
ders, some ideas on the subject of instruction, 
with which many of them may not be familiar ; 
illustrated by a variety of interesting facts, with 

which they may be generally uhacquainted. 
And as education is the life and soul of liberty 
and happiness, it may reasonably be hoped, that 


originality of thought, we shall be able to secure 
the attention of the patrons of The Plough Boy ; 


especially at this season, when the plough stands | 


still. 
My design is, in as many future numbers, to 
establish the three following propositions, viz. 
1. Much time and money are thrown away by 
those, who, still fostering and perpetuating the 


absurdities of former days, neglect to avail them- | 


selves of the benetits derived irom the improved 
systems of instruction. 

2. By the improved systems, what was former- 
ly learned hy afew with great labour and dis- 
gust, at a vast expense of time and money, (and 
trom these reasons, of course, by but few,) may 


now be learned by many, if not all, with facility, | 


and pleastire, at acomparatively trifling expense. 

3. ‘That by the benetit of the facilities and ad- 
Vantages that are now afforded, such persons.who 
have a real love for learning, and who have been 
precluded from early advantages, or whose schoo! 
days have been wasted by the old system, may 


still, in a good degree, redeem their lost time, }‘* I shall detain you no longer in the demonstra- 


and obtain a very respectable knowledge of any 
branch of learning for which they may have a 
real ambition, 
Having established these propositions, T may 
propose a plan which has long occupied my mind, 
of an improved school for a christian republic. 
To yon, it will not be uninteresting to know 
tbat | was led to this task by a visit to the excel. 
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| voured him with a visit, as he informed me, 

'|siuce his residence at Hyde Park. 

| He has, however, considerably improved his 

| establishment, since you were there. [un adii- 
tion tothe very beautiful and commodious study 

in which the Doctor himself presides, he has 





| dern languages, and bis English instructor, have 


their several apartments ; the library connected 
i with the institution is continually increasing ; and 
jhe has lately procured a very fine philosophical 
}apparatus. do that his institution combines the 
peculiar advantages of a great public school, with 
those ofa domestic establishment, at the same 
| time that it precludes their respective disadvan- 
| tages ; and possessed of the happy medium be- 





! ‘ aie ° 
itween the ancient and modern absurdities of 


itwenty years hard study to learn a litdle, and 
t twenty days pleasant sport in learning much. It 
jis undoubtedly one of the best plans ofa general 
and classical istituiion, that has ever been adopt- 
ed. ‘The beauty and salubrity of the situation 
‘on the east bank of the Hudson, is not surpassed 
|in America, ifany where else. 

In himself, as you well know, he has one of 
ithe very first order of classical aud mathematical 
teachers, and in his own sons able assistants in 
iithese departments; ina French geailemon of 
{great accomplishments, he has a first rate teacher 
J ofthe Freach, Italian, Spanish and Portugnese 
| languages, the ** four fair daughters of the Latin,” 
lias styled by an old author ; the same gentleman 
‘is also master of the ancient Hebrew. He has 
also, in a man of ingenuity and experience, an 


excellent English instructor; and for such as’ 
wing | 
The organization of the in- | 
without any pretensions to elegance of style or |! stitution is so perfect that there is-no~ collision, | 


may desire their instraction, music and dri 
‘ 
| inasters are at hand. 


and almost no coercion required to preserve both 
order and attention. The natural consequences 
of which are, that the pupils not only make very 
|| rapid improvement, but are very happy. 
| time is diligently, systematically, and jadiciously 
|| occupied. ‘They rise so early as to have from 
| eight to ten hours for study before nine in the 
| evening, their usual bed-time, besides sufficient 

time for active amusements, as is proved by their 
| fine health and spirits. By the able and mother- 





erected a building in which his professor of mo- | 


| 
mes a4 
peti 


u 





| ly care and superintendence of the amiable and 
excellent Mrs. Allen, whom the scholars almost 
| adore, their meals are regular, orderly and good, 
4 and their lodging neat and comfortable. 

| Indeed that institution brings strongly to one’s 


ed 





mind a beautiful passage of the great Milton, in 
his tract on Education, in which he anticipates 
the glory and success of his proposed improve- | 
ments in institutions of learning. After showing 
that great sacrifices of time, money, and talents 
were made ‘in learning mere words, or such 








things chiefly as were better unlearned,” he says, 


tion of what we should not do, but strait conduct 
you toa hill-side, where [ will point you ont the 
right path of a virtuous and noble edncation ; la- 
sorious indeed at the first ascent, but else so 
s nooth, so green, so full of prospect, and melo- 
lions sounds on every side, that the harp of Or- 
whens was not more charming.” To this he adds, 





| 





— 





the peculiar excellencies of the Hyde-Park insti- 
| tution—** f doubt not but ye shall have more ado 
| to drive our dullest and laziest youth, onr stocks 
/and stubs, from the intinite desire of such a hap- 
| py ourture, than we have now to hawl and drag 
|, our choicest and hopefullest wits to that asinine 

feast of sow-thistles and brambles, which is com- 

monly set before them, as all the food and enter- 
tainment of their tenderest and most docile age.” 


But T am taxing both you and your readers too 
heavily ; and will only add that | am highly gra- 
tified to learn that Dr. Allen’s institution is ap- 
preciated and patvonized by such men as your 
distinguished neighbour, Gen. S. Van Rensselaer, 
the Patroon, as well as by many distinguished 
men in different parts of the union, who have 
placed their sons under the guidance and instruc- 
tion of that able and worthy man. 

As ever, dear sir, yours, &c. 
PHILAGOTHOS. 


' 











| RII 

| 

The attention of our readers is invited to au 

i article from the Daily Advertiser, relative to the 
We had the 


‘pleasure of being present at the Examination, 


Waterrorp Femaue Acapemy. 





and can bear wilness to the correctness of the 
remarks of An Acganian. So far as we can 
i learn, the members of the legislature, and other 
| gent 
pe? f , * 
i tiled with the exercises of the day. 


Statesman. 


lemen who attended, were very highly gra- 


| ° 
| The substance of the article above alluded to, 


| 
H 


will be found on our last page. 





RACE, LR heen 


From the Statesman. 
TOPOGRAPHY OF THE NORTHWEST. 


During the last year an expedition was authorized by the 
natinnai government, which leit Detroit sometime in the month 
of May, under the persooal orders of Gov. Cass, of the Miehi- 
gan Territory, provided with the necestary means of making 
observations upon the topography, natural history, and ahori- 
gnes of the country We bave had an opportanity of convers 
sing with one of the gentlemen who accompanied Gov. Case, 
in the expedition, Mr. ‘1. Ro Sehooleraft. who has recently 
returned to this city, bringing a large collection of miveral and 
other substances, calculated to illustrate the natural hi-tory of 
the regious visited. We learn that the party passed through 
Lake Superior, and penetrated to the sources of the Missicsip= 
pi, which have been, for the first time, satisfactorily ascertain- 
In re urning, they passed down the Mississ.ppi to Prarie 
du Chien, and thence came acro-+ to Green Boy by means of 
the Auscansing and Fox rivers, Indian tribes were found ia 
every part of the country visited, hy whom they were gene- 
rally well rece:ved, except at the Sauit St. Marie, where a 
hostile disposition was manifested. The c antry was found to 
presenta great yariety in its soil, climate, production:, and the 
character of the savages, aud the inforamtion collected mus# 
prove bigly interesting both to men of business and meu of 
ecrence. 

It will he seen, by re’erring to an advertisement in our pa- 
per of to-day, tha’ Vir. Schoolcraft contemplates publishing an 
account of the Expedi' ion, under the form of a Personal Narra- 
tive embraciyg notices of interesting scenery, the Indian tribes, 
topographieay divecveries, the quidrupeds, minetal productions, 
and gcology of the ountry. accompanied vy an elegant m iPs 
and a dumber of picturesque views, From on tospection of the 
inanuseriat map and views, we are pergaded that vo analo- 
gous performances. of equ} merit, have +ver been eubmitted 
to the hands of the engraver in this couatry. We have al- 
ways been surprise) that while we have had 80 many travel- 
lers through the valley of the Ohie and Mi-Sissip;i, no one 
should have thought of fil ing up the chasm in our norths estern 
geogiarhy The field ‘s certainly a very «mple one.—we cap- 
not hut felieitate the pucfie in having a person of the acksowL 
vige! talents, industry, and origioal views of Mr. S. to supply. 











vefore describing in his proposed plan, many of } 


the deficiency. 
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Weekly Summary. 





In a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury 

to the Speaker of the House of Representatives in Congress, 
the former says, that from the best information, it is contem 
plated by mercant le adventurers of other nations to establish 
depositories of West India articles, and of slaves, (especially 
of those who for the commission of crimes may be sentenced 
ju those islands to transportation,) on the rivers St. John’s and 
Appalachicola, and other places in that quarter, for the pur 
pose of illicitly introducing them into the U.S. and of drawing 
froin thence all the articles necessary for the W. India mar- 
kets. In case of the ratification of the treaty, (which is now 
ratified,) the Secretary says this illicit trade is to be transfer- 
red to stations along the uninhabited shores of the western 
part of the Gulf of Mexico, now belonging to Spain, the essen- 
tial object of these plans being the supply of the W. Judia 
markets with the produce of this country, without the inter- 
vention of our vessels. In such case, the Secretary suggests, 
that it may probably become nécessary again to enter the ter. 
ritories of the Spanish government for the purpose of protecting 
our own rights. 


On the 16th inst. the examination of the Fe- 
male Academy at Waterford was held, the institution being 
under the superintendance of Mrs. Willard. A spectator pre- 
sent on the occasion, speaking of its excellence, says, ‘* for the 
first time in my life I had the pleasure of hearing classes of 
young ladies, from ten to eighteen years of age, demonstrate 
with correctness and promptitude the most abstruse proposi- 
tions of Euclid, explain the most complicated principles of 
perspective, traverse the fields of natural philosophy and astro- 
nomy, apprehend the evanescent shadows, and expound the 
metaphysical subtleties of the philosophy of the mind, and 
trace the nice discriminations of taste and criticism.” The 
progress exhibited in this excellent seminary, in the develope- 
meut of the powers of the female mind, is doubtless without 
any parallel in the U. States. 


The unusual severity of the cold of the pre- 
sent winter is evidenced by the fact, that the East River be- 
tween N. York and Brooklyn has been closed over so as to af. 
ford a passage across on the ice. But a more unequivocal 
proof is, that all the lower end of Lake Erie has been closed 
with ice, and that the floating ice which has passed the Falls 
of Niagara has so dammed up, and of course raised the river, 
thatall the stores, &c. standing near it from Lewiston, on one 
side, and Queenston on the other, quite down to Lake Ontario, 
have Leen swept away. 


In some of the narrow streets of Newsiiork. 
there have been such accumulations of snow as to render them 
impassable for sleighs, except on the side-walks. 


The society for the prevention of pauperism 
in the city of New-York, lately had its meeting, at which the 
mayor presided. The meeting was numerously attended 
The annual report of the society estimates the number of pau- 
pers in that city at 13,000, and the expense of maintaining 
them at $250,000—The number of children attending com- 
mon schools 5,000, those attending Sunday schools 6,000— 
those growing up in ignorance are estimated. at 8,000, and the 
number of families which attend no place of worship at about 
7,000. The report showed that while much had been done by 
the society, much still remained to be accomplished. The 
meeting was addressed by several respectable gentlemen of 
talents, urging the necessity of further exertions in extending 
the benefits of education, and moral and religious instruction, 
as the only sure means of lessening the number of paupers. 


By the late census it appears, that the village 
of Brooklyn has nearly doubled in ponvlesion in six years. 
It now contains 7,041 inhabitants. In 1814 the number was 
3,805. This child of the city of New-York seems to derive a 
due share of increase from the thriving condition of the parent. 


The conflict between the state of Ohio and 
the U. States Bank is stated, in the Nat. Intelligencer, to be in 
a way of compromise, since the subject has been brought be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the U. States. The tax laid by the 
legislature of Ohio, of $100,000 on the Branch Bank located in 
that state,and which had been collected, is to be all refanded, 
except a sum sufficient for defraying the expenses incurred in 
the legal steps which have been taken in this affair, and the 
suits brought by the bank are to be discontinued. 


A disease of a singular nature prevails on the 
head waters of the rivers in Ohiy, called the stck stomach, and 
és supposed to originate in some poison first communicated to 
hogs, cows, &c whose flesh, butter, milk, &c. produce a fata. 
disease in the human system. 


The Ohio Monitor says 270 writs have been 





issued, at Cincinnati, for debts owing the U. S. Branch Bank 
at that _* the total amount of the debts being about 
31,600,000. 


A Savannah paper mentions a bear, lately 
killed on Cumberland Island, the quarters of which weighed 
over 400 Ibs.—the head 27—the fat on his back more than 6 


| inches in thickness. 


A farmer near Meadville, Penn. having lately 
found his fowls frequently stolen from his hen-roost, set a steel 
trap for the purpose of detecting the thief’ The trap was mis- 
sing next morning but it soon after effected the intended pur- 
pose. Some few nights afterwards he was caught in another 
hen-roost, about twe miles distant, with the trap, which weigh- 
ed about 2 lbs. fastened to one of his feet, The thief proved 
to be a large owl. 


FOREIGN. 


The queen of England has made a demand of 
a palace to be assigned her, suitable to her rank and dignity. 
The answer of Lord Liverpool in substance is, that the request 
cannot be complied with, but her present allowance was to be 
continued, and that she was to be suitably accomodated in the 
city of London. By the advice of her counsellors the demand 
was repeated, in still stronger language, to which no answer 
was received. 


The procession in Liverpool, on the result 
being kuown of the bill against the queen, is stated to have 
been the most super) pageant ever exhibited in thatcity. An 
editor ofone of the papers published there states, that this pro- 
cession, in passing his office, occupied about half an hour. 


By the latest accounts from Portugal it appears 
that King John, the monarch of that country, résiding in his 
dominions in S. America, has consented that his Portuguese 
subjects may have a constitution similar to that of Spain. In 
his Brazillian dominions it is said that the free coloured people 
there are placed ou the same footing, in regard to political 
rights, and their eligibility to offices, with the whites who 
inhabit that country. 


The following anecdote is related in the histo- 
ry of the Spanish Inquisition. When Gen. Lasalle entered 
Toledo, the palace of this horrible tribunal being then thrown 


scriptions for stretching the limbs; among the latter the drop 
baths, under which the victim being so placed that the water 
dropped continually on his head, a lingering death, of months 
in Curation, was thereby effected. But the most remarkable 
was the instrument called Madre Doleroso, or the Pain-Giving 
Mother, ‘This was an instrument intended as a representa- 
tion of the Virgin Mary, its arms being made to extend, and 
then to draw back, as if the victim, when placed within them, 
was to be affectionately pressed to the heart of the Madre. 
The General directed a well-stuffed knapsack of one of his 
grenadiers to he placed so as to receiv: the maternal hug, 
which being done, and the arms again opened, the knapsack 
was found pierced with a number of spikes aud knives of the 
length of about three inches each. The arms of the Madre 
were moved and the spikes and knives protruded, by machine- 
ry placed behind the partition. 


_ By the last accounts from St. Domingo we are 
informed, that President Boyer was at Cape Henry (now Cape 
Haytian) at the head of 16,000 troops—that the whole island 


was under his government, aud that great rejoicings had taken 
place on the event. 





ae 
DISPUTANTS., 


How often men who love argument in conver- 
sation follow victory, and nottruth. In order 
to entrap the adversary, a brilliant illustration is 
substituted for argument, to amuse the opponent. 
and divert him from the line of his reasoning.— 
Bird catchers carry a light with them to intice 
their prey into their nets, and so the feathered 
tribe are allured to their captivity. High-flyins 
dispntants who are thus led aside by false lights 
are not uncommon.—Lon. Mag. 








open, he entered it, and examined the varicus instruments of | 
torture and of death. Of the former were those of different de- § 
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Aurora Female Boarding Schoo} 
REPORT having been circulated that this 


Institution was discontinued, the subscribers concidc. - 
their duty to inform the public, that they last Rea mg ~ 
the direction of the School to Susannan Marriorr : e oP 
eminently qualified te conduct it; she having for a Be 
«-f years kept the celevrated Briercliff School on the island 
New-York, to general satisfaction. We may now state th * 
the School continues in successful operation, and we think it 
has not its superior in the western district. * 

Her terms for board and tuiticn, includin 
lodging and washing, are $80 per annum, or $25 per quart s 
for any shorter period; for Reading, Writing, Aritimetie, 
Grammar, Geography, and the Use of the Globes. i 

History, Rhetoric, Epistolary Composition 
Elements of Astronomy, Chemistry, Philosophy and , 
Plain and Ornamental Needle-work, each branch 
ter additional. ; 


pe Botany, 
$1 per guar. 


WALTER WOOD, 
JONATHAN SWAN 
JETHRO WOop, ’ 


WM. S. BURLING, 

Aurora, Cayuga co. N. Y. 12th mo. 1820. 

. _ 3 ia 
Sale of Land for ‘Taxes. 

State of New-York—Comptroller’s Office. 

UBLIC Notice is hereby given, that lists of 

certain lands liable to be sold for taxes, have been forward. 
ed to the several counties in this state, in order to be deposited 
in the several county treasurers’ and town clerks? offices, re. 
sprite for the information of all persons concerned: and 
that the said lists may be examined at either of the said offices 
at all reasonable hours : And notice is hereby also given, that 
on Thursday, the seventh day of October neat, at ten o'clock 
in the forenoon, at the capitol, in the city of Albany, and on 
the next succeeding days, | will sell at public auction, to the 
highest bidder, so much of each bot, piece or parcel of land 
mentioned and described in the said lists, as will be necessary 
to pay all taxes, interest and charges now due, or that may 
grow and may be due thereon at the time of sale. 

The conditions of sale will be, that the purchasers within 
forty-eight hoursafterthe sale, pay the purchase moneys and 
receive certificates of their purchases; and that after the exyi- 
ration of two years from the date of their certificates, they re- 
ceive conveyances for the lands purchased by them respective 
ly, unless the owners, or those claiming to be such, of the lands 
calbaiehased, shall, previous to the expiration of the said two 
years, pay to the comptroller, fox the use of the said purchasers, 
their heirs and assigns, the amount of the purchase moneys, 
with interest, atthe rate of twenty per centum per aunum.— 
The lands sold to be subject to all claims of the state thereon. 
And in case any land to be purchased at the said sale aud that 
may be conveyed in pursuance thereof, shall at the time of 
conveyance be in the actual possession and occupancy of any 
person or persons, the title of the purchaser shall then and in 
that case be subject to the stipulations and provisions of the 
nfth section ef the act, entitled ** an act to repeal in part the 
act, entitled **an act providing more effectually to ascertain 
and determine the true value of real estates within this state, 
and for other purposes,” and further to amend the act for the 
assessment and collection of taxes” passed April 13, 1819. 

ARCH’D. M‘INTYRE, Comptroller. 

Albany, May 27th, 1819. 

(> Persons who may have made payments into the treasu- 
ry for taxes, and omitted to have their receipts presented at the 
comptroller’s office to have them entered and countersigned as 
required by law, are advised to present them in order to be so 
entered and countersigned before the day of sale; o1 that in 
case of failing todo so, their lands will be sold, and they there- 
after be deprived of the benefit of all such payments. 

Payments for taxes cannot be received on the days of sale, 
nor for two days prior to the sale. 





~~ The above mentioned sale is postponed un- 
till Tuesday, the eighth day of February next, at 
ten o'clock in the forenoon. 


ARCH’p M‘INTYRE, Comptroller. 
Albany, October 2, 1819. 


‘+= Agreeably to an act of the legislature 
passed this day, the above sale is further post- 
soned anti] the first ‘Tuesday of February, inthe 

-ar 1821 to be then held at the same place 

vl hour. ARCHpb. M+IN'TYRE, Comptr. 





Albany, February 4, 1820. 


% 


